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If I Were You 



IS easy to say the quick, sharp word 

That will injure through and through 
The friend you have always held so dear — 
But I wouldn’t — 

If I were you. 


'Tis easy to spread an idle tale 
That perhaps may not be true, 

And give it wings like thistledown, 

But I wouldn’t — 

If I were you. 

The words once spoken, if harsh, unkind, 
You must ever bid adieu — 

Though you may speak them if you will — 
Yet I wouldn’t — 

If I were you! 


-Exchange. 






Railroader-Postmaster Recalls Experiences of '88 


R eference to the 

relative severity of 
the so-called "bliz- 
zard of ’32," which 

buried Delaware and Hud- flHBLjC, . 

son territory under from 
two to ten feet of snow 
Monday, March 28, 

1932, and the famous . ‘Jf 

storm of 1888, brings a S! 

smile to the face of Hi- \ 

RAM H. SEAMAN, retired 
Susquehanna Division en- 

gineman, now living at ^^B^JB 

Quaker Street, New York. 

a community perch- n 

cd on the hill overlooking If 

from the 
"Why, on 

was a freight t r a i n s o 
completely covered with 
snow in the cut just south 
of Altamont that y o u 
couldn't see the roofs of 

the cars. It took three 

„ . . HIRAM M 

engines to pull a single 

car off the rear of that 

train, and, because it was a single track line with 
no intermediate sidings, each car had to be pulled 
back to Altamont individually, set off on a siding, 
and another trip made for the next,” avers MR. 
Seaman. 

“I was firing for Engineer D. B. Cornell on one 
of the two local passenger trains then operated be¬ 
tween Altamont and Albany. Although we had 
two engines to pull a single coach, we were snowed 
in at Slingerlands on the afternoon trip and had to 
stay there all night. We carried water in buckets 


from a well near the sta- 
~ tion to keep the engine 

Mfc- , alive. The next morning 

gs* « Hi 

we battled through t o 
Kenwood, where every 
available yard engine was 
coupled on to help us to 
the station. 

"That night, after 
reaching Altamont, we 
«K> .‘ had put our locomotive 

in the roundhouse when 
our helper engine, with 

One of MR. SEAMAN S 
SEAMAN earliest recollections is of 

his father firing a loco¬ 
motive on the Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg 
Railroad, although by trade he was a blacksmith. 
The old wood burning engine had two reverse 
levers, one for each link. 

When HIRAM was five years old his family 
moved from his birthplace in Rome to Cobleskill, 
where he went through the primary, grade, and 
academic schools. The Delaware and Hudson’s 
line through that little community of 1,800 souls 
was then a single track with three rails to accom¬ 
modate both standard and narrow gauge cars. 
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Battled Biggest Blizzard 
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Although he possessed a desire to work on loco¬ 
motives throughout his childhood and youth, his 
first opportunity to indulge this fancy came at 19 
when he became a machinist apprentice in the 
American Locomotive Company’s plant at Schenec¬ 
tady. Upon completing the course he worked at 
odd jobs for a short period until Ira Brownell, the 
Delaware and Hudson agent at Schenectady, gave 
him a letter of introduction to Superintendent of 
Motive Power R. C. Blackall, in Albany. 

Armed with this recommendation HlRAM visited 
Mr. Blackall who sent him to Oneonta with a letter 
instructing Master Mechanic Thomas Howard to 
put him to work if any positions were available. 
There were no firemen’s vacancies at the time; 
nevertheless, Mr. Howard gave him temporary work 
in the machine shop for a few months and then 
sent him out on trial trips with engineman Bert 
Fisher and Newton Allen between Oneonta and 
Delanson. After making a few runs to Bingham¬ 
ton with Garrie Chase, now retired, MR. SEAMAN 
was sent to Altamont to fire for D. B. Cornell on 
the Altamont-Albany local passenger train. 

The following thirteen years he spent firing and 
running extra out of Oneonta. For a number of 
years MR. SEAMAN fired pusher engine 148 out of 
Central Bridge for Engineer Michael Carl. Two 
crews were stationed there then; he and Mr. Carl 
held the night job; Engineer George Palmatier 
worked days. Their assignments consisted chiefly 
in helping trains up the grade between Schoharie 
Junction and Delanson, although occasionally they 
were sent south to East Worcester. At the same, 
time there was a pusher at Worcester with two 
crews, the engincmen being William O’Dell and 
William Utter. 


His first trip on the right side of a locomotive 
was made as helper engineer on freight train number 
38, engine 224, with Conductor William Gurney, 
who later became president of The Delaware and 
Hudson Veterans’ Association. On the return trip 
MR. SEAMAN operated the lead engine pulling No. 
95. He still has the orders he received on that 
trip, which permitted him to average 22 miles per 
hour—the speed limit ordinarily was 18 miles— 
because his was a ’’fast” freight train! 

When the company operated two passenger trains 
out of Delanson to Troy, Mechanicville, Saratoga, 
and Schenectady, MR. SEAMAN was in charge of one 
of the engines for a number of years. His last run 
was on the Delanson-Mohawk (Schenectady) - Me¬ 
chanicville local freight. 

In November 1924 MR. SEAMAN was pensioned 
subsequent to an injury which incapacitated him 
for further service. It is his opinion that anyone 
who retires must find something to occupy his 
mind if he is to maintain his physical fitness. For 
a short time he did not know what to do; then he 
was offered the position of Postmaster at Quaker 
Street, provided he could pass the civil service ex¬ 
amination. He received the appointment and has 
held that post for the past eight years and, he adds, 
he has been absent from duty but one day in that 
time. 

Today, at 69, he is still as actively interested in 
railroading as he was while serving in a locomotive 
cab. Four times daily he must handle the mail to 
and from Delaware and Hudson passenger trains at 
the Delanson depot. Thus, though he is now sta¬ 
tioned in a post office instead of on a passenger 
engine, it is still his business to see that the mail 
"goes through" on time. 


Binghamton Freight Office Force, 1896 









Why Governments Are 

Business Failures 


By C. T. REVERE 

(Pari II) 


C APITALISM should 
not be rejected as 
an instrument for 
solving the problems of 
the present depression. 1 
contend that it has not 
had a fair trial, because 
it has been hampered and 
obstructed in its functions 
by the Liberalism of re¬ 
cent years. In this par¬ 
ticular I need only men¬ 
tion our Anti-Trust laws, 
the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, and 
similar types of legislative restriction. In most of 
these cases we will discover that we set out to 
remedy certain ills, and brought about a situation 
that was worse than the original disease. In your 
track games you do not condemn a sprinter if you 
hobble his feet, nor criticise a boxer for defeat if 
you tie his hands behind his back. In brief, I 
maintain that in this crisis it is not Capitalism, but 
our political tendencies, that are on trial. 

Capitalism is an economic system based on in¬ 
dividual initiative, individual leadership and re¬ 
sponsibility, receiving its dynamic power from 
individual self-interest. Endowed as it is with the 
courage, the vision, and nobility of individual 
mankind, it also retains the individual frailties of 
mankind. We might compare this sweeping force 
to the Mississippi River in time of flood. It needs 
the restraint of levees, not the obstruction of a dam 
that would spread devastation over unmeasured 
areas. 

I fear that if 1 extend this discussion further 
into the realm of Capitalism, I shall not have time 
to state the case against Political Liberalism. As I 
see it, the following outstanding defects can be 
named: 

First, that it tends to produce progressive 
decay in the fibre of individual character. 

Second, that its ultimate and inexorable 
outcome is economic collapse. 

Third, that in our own country, at least, it 
will undermine our governmental structure. 

Fourth, that if we apply to this tendency 
a biological test, we shall find it pernicious and 
destructive. 


Liberalism includes in 
its program the elevation 
of the human mass, pro¬ 
tecting it from exploita¬ 
tion by the rich and 
powerful, and diverting 
to its consumptive re¬ 
quirements what it con¬ 
siders a disproportionate 
accumulation of wealth. 
Herein we find summed 
up practically the whole 
theory and objective of 
what might be termed 
"welfare economics," or the gospel of Liberalism. 

On all sides we see its manifestations, tending in 
every pbaze toward exaltation of the mass, paternal¬ 
ism in enterprise, and distribution of the rewards 
of enterprise on the one hand, and repression of 
individual effort and individual leadership on the 
other. It appears in such forms as Marxian Social¬ 
ism, the hopes of the Soviet regime in Russia, the 
dole system in England, unemployment insurance, 
and the demand for some scheme whereby all of 
us may be relieved from economic distress. 

In its practical workings we behold submission 
to demands from politically powerful mass groups, 
and distribution of capital accumulations through 
the medium of high taxation. 

I admit that anyone who questions either the 
validity or the wisdom of such a highly motivated 
procedure will lay himself open to much hostile 
criticism and will be characterized as a cold-blooded 
Reactionary. But after all, what is a Reactionary 
but an individual who has been sufficiently humbled 
by experience and his contact with realities to con¬ 
fess his respect for natural laws as a medium for 
working out a solution for our problems? 

The apostles of Political Liberalism indulge in 
mournful sneers over the adherence of Capitalism 
to what they call laissez-faire. What is laissez- 
faire? It is Capital's reluctance to place a new 
product on the market until it has submitted it to 
the countless laboratory tests and put it through 
the rough paces of practical demonstration? When 
we are offered grandiose schemes for economic re¬ 
generation, it is laissez-faire to ask what motive 
you will substitute for self-interest? Capitalism 
works cautiously. It has no Five-Year Plan. 


In the first installment the author traced 
the growth of the capitalistic system from 
the birth of the machine age. At the same 
time, since the French Revolution, there has 
grown up a demand for “equality,” though 
“freedom from responsibility” more aptly 
describes the real craving of the electorate. 
Responsiveness of Government to mass 
clamor and its failure to function in the 
crises are discussed in this and subsequent 
issues. 
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Furthermore, permit me to take the liberty of 
defining a Progressive Liberal as one who in the 
cocksureness of his practical inexperience is confident 
of his ability to devise a legislative expedient which 
will improve upon or mitigate the harsh rigors of 
natural laws. 

In considering the influence of Libcralistic poli¬ 
cies on human character, is it not possible that we 
are displaying utter disregard for the basic emotions 
that have ruled man at all times and under prac¬ 
tically all conditions? Are we brave enough, 
humble enough, to admit that we stand where we 
do today because of the dominance of two emo¬ 
tions—fear and hope? It may shame us to admit 
it, but we arc law-abiding, thrifty, industrious, 
prudent, and efficient largely to the extent to which 
we fear to be otherwise. We fear poverty in our 
old age; we fear to leave our families in degrading 
dependence. Therefore we work and save. Self- 
discipline, self-denial, efficiency, attention to work, 
application, all have their mainspring in fear. 
Hope of success, of fame, of wealth, of achievement 
—a nobler impulse than fear—is the basis of hu¬ 
man ambition. Fear and hope go hand in hand— 
fear of penalty, hope of reward. 

But a benign government steps in and tells the 
average man that whether he is industrious, efficient, 
thrifty, prudent, or not, he is to be insured against 
want and his position in life will not be far 
different from that of the credulous slave who ex¬ 
ercises all these virtues. 


An Early Loom 

Please bear in mind that such protection costs 
something, and that the man who is willing to do. 
to work, to discipline himself, to deny himself, 
will have his reward minimized by contributions 
demanded by the State to support the unfit, and 
you remove much of the incentive for effort. 

Is any policy sound that ignores these two great 
motors of human conduct? Can they be ignored? 
Fear and hope have surpassed all other emotions 
in their contribution to progress. All great re¬ 
ligious systems have recognized their invincible 
power—fear of everlasting punishment—hope of 
eternal salvation. If these two guiding impulses 
of the human soul constitute the cornerstone of 


Unable to use the crank 
and connecting-rod. due 
to patents. Watt employ¬ 
ed the "Sun and Planet. 
Wheels" shown in this 
view of one of his engines 
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man’s most sacred institution, why should we reject 
their dynamic efficacy in our economic system ? What 
government can carry out the underlying principles 
of such a program without accomplishing atrophy 
not only of individual, but even of national char¬ 
acter? Such a policy would be permissible only 
for a nation incorporating Calvinism into its 
political and economic code, thereby attempting to 


place its citizens on a plane of immunity from the 
penalties of transgression. 

Liberalism strives for a Utopia that would dis¬ 
pense with these emotions as economic agencies. 
Capitalism utilizes them as the disciplinary instru¬ 
ments of achievement. It is the difference between 
impractical idealism and the courage to face realities. 

(Concluded In ncxl issue ) 





Bucyrus-Erie Electric Shovel Loading Iron Ore 


Fishin’ Time 


Don’t mind a bit if fish don't bite, 


EEMS I alius git a fever 
At fishin' time. 

When th' grass is gittin' green 


Put on more bait. 

Fill up th ' pipe an’ smoke a mite 
An’ meditate. 

Fer kshin gives you patience, too, 
Along with sport, an’ teaches you 
To wait for things an' don't git blue 
If they arc late. 


Th sun II shine 

So bright an’ warm an' birds will sing 
Their happy songs an' ever’ thing 
Jes seems t’ know thet it is spring 
An' fishin' time. 


You'll git a lot of teamin’ 

At fishin' time. 

Th' birds are all returnin: 

Their voices chime 
In melody so pure an’ sweet 
I'd think the year wus not complete 
If I would miss sweet spring t' greet 
At fishin' time. 

—"Chuck.' 


Then I git out th’ fishin' traps 
An’ dig sum bait 
'cause when thet fever gits me 
I jes can't wait. 

I hunt up sum enticin' nook, 

String line on pole an' bait th' hook 
Then drop it gently in th' brook 
An’ wait, jes wait. 


T HE 102nd Annual Report of The Delaware 
and Hudson Company, which includes the 
2nd annual report of operations of The 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad Corporation, con¬ 
tains many items of interest to Bulletin readers. 

Net Railway Operating Income for the 
year 1931 was $4,231,390, a decrease of $1,574,- 
945, or 27.12 per cent below 1930. .This de¬ 
crease is due largely to the continued business 
depression and compares with a decrease of 40.16 
per cent for Class I railroads of the country as a 
whole during this same period. The operating 
ratio rose from 81.25 per cent in 1930 to 83.98 
in 1931. (This means that, in 1931, 83.98 
cents of every dollar received was paid out for 
wages, fuel and other materials necessary to operate 
the railroad. From the remaining 16.02 cents it 
was necessary to pay taxes, interest on the funded 
debt, which amounts to $59,406,250, and to 
provide for depreciation and new equipment and 
facilities. Any balance remaining is available for 
dividend payments.) 

Freight Revenues amounted to $26,464,- 
241, a decrease from 1930 of $6,295,592, or 
19.22 per cent. This rate of decrease applied 
generally to all important classes of traffic. The 
revenue tons carried decreased only 15.64 per cent, 
but due to a reduction in the length of the average 
haul of 3.59 per cent, the volume of business, as 
represented by revenue ton miles, decreased 18.68 
per cent. Traffic originating and terminating on 
the Delaware and Hudson railroad constituted 
28.34 per cent of the tonnage carried; traffic 
originating on the Delaware and Hudson railroad 
and destined to points on other railroads, 32.09 
per cent; traffic received from other railroads and 
destined to points on the Delaware and Hudson 
railroad, 12.51 per cent; and traffic in connection 
with which the Delaware and Hudson railroad 
performed an intermediate service, 27.06 per cent. 

Passenger Revenues amounted to $2,067,- 
060, a decrease from 1930 of $668,286, or 24.43 
per cent. The number of passengers carried decreas¬ 
ed 25.56 per cent. The average distance each 
passenger was carried increased 2.86 per cent, re¬ 
sulting in a decrease in passengers carried one mile 
of 23.44 per cent. 

OTHER Revenues, which include mail, express 
and demurrage, amounted to $2,189,897, a decrease 
from 1930 of $263,264, or 10.73 per cent. The 
principal fluctuations were in express revenue, which 
decreased 43.81 per cent, and demurrage revenue, 
which decreased 33.61 per cent. Milk revenue, 
which is the most important item of other revenue, 
increased slightly, as also did the switching revenue 


What Happem 

In line with the action taken by railroads throughout tl 
tariffs effective January 4, 1932, placing in effect the increase 
merce Commission by its report in Ex Parte 103, the Fifteen 
Delaware and Hudson agreed with The Railroad Credit Corpc 
tion, that the proceeds of such rate increases, commonly calle 
that corporation under a so-called marshalling and distributing 
The Railroad Credit Corporation, under the terms of the agreei 
to carriers unable to meet their fixed interest obligations. 1 
carriers and are subject to repayment following the terminati 
creases are to be effective, or after March 31, 1933, but only tc 
tion can be and are successfully liquidated. The worUng of 
apprehension. It was found that this nation could not rifpain I 
the same people can continue half socialistic and half incjhridua 
more appalling than was that of the former. (From lOZZd Aw 


and miscellaneous revenue; the latter due to sales 
of stone from the ballast pit at Comstock. 

Operating Expenses in 1931 were $25.- 
799,117, a decrease from 1930 of $5,032,072, or 
16.32 per cent. Maintenance of way expenses de¬ 
creased $1,638,420, or 28.18 per cent, due largely 
to reduced programs of maintenance work. Main¬ 
tenance of equipment expenses decreased $1,299,- 
820, or 14.71 per cent, the result of* decreased 
working schedules in repair shops, and reduced 
charges in connection with retirement of equipment. 
Transportation expenses decreased $2,005,715, or 
14.86 per cent. This decrease was brought about 
by a reduction in cost of fuel equal to 22.82 per 
cent, decreases of about 14 per cent in the accounts 
representing train, engine, and yard wages. 

TAXES during 1931 absorbed $788,461 of reve¬ 
nues, compared with $1,444,000 during the previ¬ 
ous year, a decrease of $655,539. This decrease 
is not indicative of reduced taxation but is primarily 
due to adjustments reducing the estimates of pre¬ 
vious years' liability. On a direct comparison, the 
taxes paid by the company during 1931 were sub¬ 
stantially the same as the taxes of 1930. 

Class I railroads, including large terminal and 
switching companies, during 1931 paid 7.3 cents 
out of every dollar of revenue for taxes, while in 
the previous year they paid 6.6 cents of each dollar 
of revenue. Although the total tax bills of the 
carriers decreased about 13 per cent from the pre¬ 
vious year, the decrease was not in keeping with 
the decline in business. No relief appears in sight 


A 


)ened in 1931 

sughout the country, The Delaware and Hudaon published 
le increased freight rates suggested by the Interstate Com- 
e Fifteen Per Cent Rate Increase case. Concurrently, The 
sdit Corporation, a railroad-formed-and-controlled organiza- 
tionly called "emergency” increases, shall be turned over to 
istributing plan. The funds so marshalled will be used by 
the agreement referred to, for the purpose of making loans 
;ations. These funds are the property of the contributing 
termination of the period during which the emergency in- 
but only to the extent that the loans made by the Corpora- 
rorWng of this socialistic experiment will be watched with 
>t re|oain half slave and half free; it is questionable whether 
: individualistic. The cost of the latter venture may be even 
lOZfd Annual Report .) 
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from the ever increasing tax burden of the railroads 
of the United States. The property investment 
account was. in 1929, approximately 148 per 
cent greater than in 1900, while the taxes had in 
the same period increased 806 per cent. 

Road and Equipment. During 1931, $2,- 
367,365 was expended for additions and improve¬ 
ments. Property carried on the books at $822,- 
927 was abandoned. The result was a net increase 
in the road and equipment of $1,544,438. 

Lands were acquired at Waterford and Elsmere 
for future development; at Cooperville for grade 
revision and realignment of track; at Thurman 
for site for pumping plant to supply water tank; 
at Mecbanicville for development of yard facilities; 
at Gansevoort for location of fences and drainage 
ditches; at Cliff Haven for elimination of encroach¬ 
ment; and at Scranton for elimination of grade 
crossing. Lands were disposed of at Carbondale 
to eliminate encroachment, and at Afton for high¬ 
way purposes. A portion of the right-of-way 
formerly occupied by the northbound main track 
between Delanson and Kelleys was sold. 

The construction of the new bridge and the re¬ 
alignment of tracks at Sidney, started in 1930, 
was completed. Authority having been granted 
by the United States Government to abandon the 
drawbridge across the Great Chazy River at Coop¬ 
erville, advantage was taken of the opportunity to 
substitute a fixed bridge at this location. Several 
other bridges and culverts were constructed or re¬ 


built to accommodate the heavier equipment now 
being used. 

An additional 67 miles of track was relaid with 
rail of 130-pound section and corresponding track 
material. 

Considerable progress was made in the elimina¬ 
tion of grade crossings under orders of the Public 
Service Commission of the State of New York. 
The construction of connecting highways to elimi¬ 
nate crossings at Cooperville, and of over- or under¬ 
passes at Cooperville, Glens Falls and Port Henry, 
all of which was started in 1930, was completed. 
Over-crossings were constructed at Cambridge and 
Unadilla. At Cobleskill an over-crossing and a 
connecting highway were constructed to eliminate 
three grade crossings in that village. Three im¬ 
portant crossings between Veeders and Schenectady 
were eliminated by the abandonment of a portion 
of the old northbound main track, which formerly 
occupied a separate right-of-way, and the construc¬ 
tion of a new northbound main track on the right- 
of-way of the southbound main track. Work was 
started on the construction of under-grade crossings 
at Willsboro, Afton, Elsmere, Cliff Haven and 
Port Henry. By a joint arrangement with The 
Erie Railroad Company and The Delaware. Lacka¬ 
wanna and Western Railroad Company, the work 
of eliminating several grade crossings in Bingham¬ 
ton was started and about 85 per cent completed. 
Signal lights to protect highway traffic were in¬ 
stalled at grade crossings in Harpursville, Sharon 
Springs, West Rutland and Wilkes-Barre. 

In connection with the construction by the State 
of New York of a new high level highway bridge 
across the Hudson River at Albany, work was 
started on the elimination of several grade cross¬ 
ings and the removal of tracks from Church Street. 
This work involves the relocation of main and 
yard tracks to a new right-of-way, the construction 
of a new street, an under-crossing, and a system 
of approaches that will carry the highway traffic 
over the relocated tracks to the new bridge. 

Work was started on the elimination of several 
grade crossings in the village of Whitehall, and the 
removal of the main track from Main Street. 
Included in this work is the transformation of the 
present tunnel into an open cut spanned at two 
points by bridges carrying intersecting Streets; the 
relocation of the main tracks to a new right-of- 
way; the removal of the switching yard to a new 
location south of the village; the erection of an 
over crossing to carry highway traffic over the re¬ 
located track and the reconstruction of a new street 
and the new highway. 

(Continued on page 141) 
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Thrift 

W HAT is more depressing than to see some 
aged person whom you know has spent 
his or her life in well-paid-for labor, 
reduced to the necessity of begging? Yet this pos¬ 
sibility awaits all of us who neglect to practice 
reasonable thrift in our earlier years. 

The instinct of self-preservation, if nothing else, 
should inspire us to do everything in our power 
to work and to save. 

Little expenses lead to great expenses and should 
be guarded against. Non-essentials should be dis¬ 
pensed with and wasteful and extravagant ways of 
living guarded against. Particularly should the 
habit of useless bargain buying be avoided. 

Each of us should be enthusiastic, hopeful, and 
courageous, but not to the extent of allowing our 
desires to lead us into imprudent enterprises or in¬ 
vestments. A too absorbing and over-anxious aim 
to become rich may fall far short of its object.— 
Grenville Kleiser. 

Dependable 

W HILE automobiles were stranded in high¬ 
way snowdrifts, trucks marooned in ditch¬ 
es, and busses unable to move, every train 
on the road arrived at its terminal with its cargo 
of freight or passengers, warm, safe and secure," 
says a writer in The Norfolk and Western Maga¬ 
zine, discussing blizzard conditions which prevailed 
but a few weeks ago. "This becomes all the more 
cemarkable when the effects of the storm are shown. 
All told, there were 1000 poles down over a stretch 
of track 220 miles long..In a distance of 


17 miles twelve signal line poles were completely 
down, 72 were leaning badly, and the wires broken 
in 300 places. 

"As soon as the news of the wide-spread damage 
was received, work trains were sent out and soon 
there were 300 men on the job of reconstruction. 
When the railroad workers were relieved from their 
job of signal line rebuilding they went to work 
assisting the Western Union linemen in recovering 
the use of their lines." 

Although the Delaware and Hudson was not as 
hard hit by storm conditions during the past win¬ 
ter, this serves to recall to mind the ice storm which 
cut off Saratoga Springs, Glens Falls and neighbor¬ 
ing communities from the outside world for several 
days in December 1929, except for our trains and 
an amateur radio operated from a makeshift source 
of power. 

Winter is, for the moment, a thing of the past. 
But it will come again, and when it does the trains 
must run. Busses lose their attractiveness under 
winter conditions. Air-mail goes by rail in bad 
weather. Milk cannot be trucked to the metro¬ 
politan markets when snow blocks the roads. 
Refrigerator cars must continue to carry the perish¬ 
able foods which city dwellers require, regardless 
of weather conditions. 

America is said to be suffering from a super¬ 
abundance of transportation. This is true of high¬ 
way vehicles, so many of which are "going no¬ 
where, 60 miles an hour." There are not sufficient 
roads to accommodate them and the taxpayers of 
the country cannot afford to spend more money on 
roads which they do not need. 

The railroads have proved that they are manned 
and equipped to render a necessary service to the 
country. Over-regulation and restriction of the 
managements threatens their ultimate ruin. 

If the other services rendered by the railroads 
do not justify their existence, surely the ability to 
transport mails, food and fuel when all other means 
fail should. 

Comparison 

"Since I took up the study of railway con¬ 
ditions in 1903, there has been an actual 
decrease in the number of employes, attended 
by an increased movement of nearly 80% in 
ton miles and 174% in compensation.”— 

j Slason Thompson in March 21 "Bulletin of 

j Railway News and Statistics." 
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Treasure Hunting 


Illustrations by Courtesy of 
The New York State Museum, Albany, N. Y. 


Great Horned Owl 

(One-fourth life size) 

W HEN I have caught my first trout of the 
year and found my first bird’s nest, then 
I feet that spring has indeed arrived. 

To me a nest is always full of revealments of 
the personality of the birds who made it. There 
are also little mysteries about certain nests that even 
the most expert ornithologists have not yet fathom¬ 
ed. Why do crested flycatchers have to have a 
cast-off snake skin in their nests before they will 
lay in them? Why does a chipping sparrow use 
a hair mattress and a wren a feathered bed? How 
do chimney swifts glue together their crescent- 
shaped nests, made of tiny twigs broken from the 


tops of dead trees while in full flight, in which 
they raise their broods in the dark? Why do long¬ 
billed marsh wrens build a number of dummy nests 
around the one which they finally use? There are 
a thousand other delightful oddities on the part 
of our little brothers of the air. 

The month of May found me in the Barrens in 
southern New Jersey, where one day I wandered 
along a brook which flowed between high banks 
of snowy sand. In midsummer along its slopes 
grow colonies of the rare thread-leaved sundew, 
those carnivorous plants whose pink flowers flaunt 
above traps and gins made of long sticky hairs 
baited with drops of honey. Let an unwary in¬ 
sect alight to taste their sweetness and at once it is 
enmeshed by the hairs, which fold around it. 
These pink blossoms flaunting above the long line 
of dead and dying prisoners always makes me think 
of that attractive lady mentioned in Proverbs— 
“whose house goes down to the chambers of 
death.” 

Farther along the stream I sat down upon a 
smooth carpet of pine needles to read. One never 
obtains the full flavor of a book until it is read in 
some hidden place with the perfume of flowers and 
the song of birds in the air. Then, as I sat there 
reading, leaning against the trunk of a pitch-pine, 
a little grating noise on the bank caught my ear, 
and I saw moving towards me across the snowy 
sand a Prince of the Barrens, a five-foot black- 
snake. 

With head up, his smooth body flowed across 
the stones with a certain infernal dignity, and his 
tongue played around his grim mouth like a forked 
black flame. 

I sat perfectly still, and he came on and on, his 
head held fully a foot above the ground, and 
slithered across first one of my legs and then the 
other. As he moved he turned his head from side 
to side, evidently on the alert, and once his flat, 
lidless, glittering eyes looked squarely into mine, 
yet he evidently did not recognize me as any living 
thing. I could see his lead-blue belly, the gun- 
metal black of his smooth scales, his milk-white 
chin and throat. When he had crossed my legs I 
stirred slightly. At the first movement he flashed 



across the sand like a flick of a whiplash and was 
gone. 

Earlier in the month four of us had made a 
“century run," during the bird migration, which 
involves the identifying of 100 different kinds of 
birds between dawn and dark. While on this run 
we skirted the famous Charlestown Woods outside 
of Haddonfield. From the depths of the woods we 
heard a frantic cawing of crows so firey and fierce 
and prolonged that we were sure that those sky 
pirates were on the trail of an owl. So we plunged 
into the woods and soon saw a burly, round-headed 
bird flap through the air pursued by crows—it was 
a great horned owl, seeking refuge in some thick 
tree. 

As we came back to our train there was a quick 
scurrying in the underbrush as if some large animal 
had been disturbed, and out into the open flapped 
the black body of a turkey vulture. We realized 
that she must be nesting nearby, but although we 
searched the woods carefully we found no trace of 
her nest. 

A week or so later, early in June, we went back to 
the woods to make another search. We reached the 
spot where the vulture had flown up and hunted here 
and there for her nest. Ordinarily a vulture chooses 
a hollow log or cave for a nesting place, but as 
there was none of these in the offing we knew that 
somewhere on the bare ground the grim bird’s eggs 
awaited our finding. It seemed incredible that eggs 
so large could escape our search. Yet we quartered 
back and forth covering every foot of likely ground, 
and still there was no sign of any nest. At last, 
when we were almost ready to give up, one of the 
searchers discovered the eggs beneath the trunk of 
a dead Spanish oak raised by its branches some two 
feet from the ground. They were blotched with 
black, tobacco-brown, and pale gray, and were the 
size of a turkey's egg, and rested directly on the 
dry leaves without any semblance of a nest though 
the ground showed plainly the prints made by the 
heavy body of the brooding bird. 

All about us were thickets of laurel, sweet pepper 
bush, and white azalea. As we stooped to examine 
the eggs, there came a sharp hiss above, and we 
looked up to see a great, dingy black bird with 
naked red head and malevolent eyes regarding us 
from a dead tree not 30 feet away. When we 
shouted at her, the mother vulture flapped heavily 
away only to drop down silently from mid-sky 
later and hiss threateningly at us from various trees 
near her eggs. 

A friend of mine once found a vulture’s nest in 
a hollow log. The ornithologist who crawls into 
a hollow log or a cave where a turkey vulture is 
nesting is taking great chances, for the bird’s 



Ruby-Throated Humming Bird 
(Ont-haU lift siie) 


method of defense in such circumstances is to dis¬ 
gorge over the intruder all the carrion she may have 
eaten that day. 

On the way back to the train we walked through 
a suburb in which there was a playground where a 
dozen children were disporting themselves on swings 
and slides under a few discouraged looking maples 
—about the last place in which one would expect 
to find any bird nesting. Yet as we approached 
the place, a humming-bird darted like a bullet from 
one of the trees to attack a passing grackle. In an 
instant the tiny, swift bird had reached her oppo¬ 
nent, 20 times her size, and prodded him repeatedly 
with her long needlelike bill. The grackle made 
no attempt to defend himself but squawked with 
pain and flew away at full speed. The humming¬ 
bird gave him one final jab and buzzed back to the 
tree. 

We could see by her white throat that she was a 
female; her nest, looking like a tiny lichen-covered 
knot, was saddled to a limb about 15 feet from 
the ground. When the children had left the place, 
we took turns in climbing the tree and admiring 
the daintiest and smallest bird's nest to be found in 
our Eastern States. It was made of seed husk* 
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and plant down bound around with a tiny balloon 
of spider webs, and so thickly thatched on the out¬ 
side with lichens that it seemed to be part of the 
bough to which it was fastened. Inside were two 
tiny white eggs. The opening of the nest was no 
larger than a 25 cent piece. 

The finding of a humming-bird's nest was and 
is always an event. The nest is so difficult to see, 
and such an exquisite little jewel casket when 
found, that the discovery of one always gives me 
the feeling that I have suddenly stumbled upon a 
hidden treasure. 

We reached our homes late that night tired and 
hungry, but thrilled with the recollections of the 
record day when we discovered sets of the largest 
and smallest bird’s eggs to be found in this part of 
the United States. 

(Condensed from an article in The Yale Review 
by Samuel Scoville. Jr.) 

What Happened in 1931 

{Continued from page 137 ) 

The removal of rock at Comstock to permit 
realignment of main tracks is about 55 per cent 
•completed. The rock removed was crushed and 
used in reballasting 21 miles of main track between 
Fort Edward and Whitehall. Four miles of track 
.at Cooperville were ballasted with broken rock 
secured from the Chateaugay Ore and Iron Com¬ 
pany, one of the company's subsidiaries. 

One passenger locomotive was built and seven 
obsolete locomotives, six freight locomotives and 
one switch locomotive, were dismantled during the 
year. 

In continuance of the program of modernizing 
the freight equipment there were built in the One- 
onta shop during the year 314 three-hopper type 
coal cars to replace the same number of twin-hopper 
cars retired, and in the Green Island shop, 100 
steel underframe box cars of 40-ton capacity to 
replace an equal number of 30-ton capacity box 
<ars retired. Twenty-eight automobile cars were 
converted into box cars. Improvements were made 
on a number of units by the application of heavier 
arch bars, improved hand brakes, air brake equip¬ 
ment of increased capacity, brake beam supports, 
metal sheathing straps, improved door fixtures, re¬ 
inforced underframes, friction draft gears, reinforced 
■end sills, steel roofs and steel hopper doors and 
frames. 

Industrial Department activities resulted in 
72 new plants being located along the railroad in 
1931. In addition, there were extensions to ten 
plants already established. Thirteen new side tracks 


were constructed and two were extended. The 
estimated cost was $66,302, of which $19,502 
was borne by the railroad and $46,800 by the in¬ 
dustries served. 

PENSIONS were being received on December 31, 
1931, by 341 retired employes, an increase of 38 
over 1930. 

GROUP INSURANCE, through which comprehen¬ 
sive protection is afforded to employes and their 
families against losses by death, illness, accident, 
and unemployment has been continued. During 
the year 1931, the tenth in which the plan has 
been in operation, premium payments amounting 
to $159,861 were contributed by the company. 
The payments to employes and the beneficiaries 
they selected amounted to $401,777, as follows: 


144 Death claims $237,637 

1,009 Health 106,424 

135 Accident 12,806 

20 Accidental death and dis¬ 
memberment 31,200 

8 Total and permanent dis¬ 
ability 10,7 73 

38 Unemployment 2,937 


1,354 $401,777 


Pension and incapacitated payroll payments and 
contributions to the group insurance plan, including 
unemployment allowances, amounted to $368,114. 
Employes’ contributions to the group insurance 
plan were $319,230. At the close of the year 
11,211 employes were protected by group life 
insurance to the extent of $18,767,600, an average 
of $1,674. 

Watch as a Compass 

A WATCH can be used as a compass. Point 
the hour hand of the watch to the sun. 
and south is exactly halfway between the 
hour hand and the 12 on the watch; for example, 
assuming it is 9 o’clock, point the hour hand 
(indicating nine) to the sun, and point halfway 
between 10 and 11 is due south. Or, assume that 
it is 4 o’clock, point the hour hand to the sun and 
figure 2 indicates south in the northern hemisphere. 
—Through the Meshes. 

Mean Men 

First Boy: Your father must be a mean man— 
him a shoemaker and makin’ you wear them old 
boots. 

Second Boy: He's nothin’ to your father— 
him a dentist, and your baby only got one tooth. 
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Hospital Day 


H OSPITAL Day is the birthday of Florence 
Nightingale, who was born at Florence, 
Italy, May 12, 1820. On each anniver¬ 
sary of this day the hospitals of the country are 
asked, by a fitting celebration, to honor her memory 
and at the same time to acquaint the people with 
facts concerning the running of hospitals. 

The story of Florence Nightingale and the 
story of the modern hospital are inseparable. Less 
well known as the founder of St. Thomas Hospital 
of London than for her brilliant work of organiz¬ 
ing and personally leading the nursing of the 
wounded and sick soldiers during the Crimean War, 
her service in every phase of hospital work is as 
far reaching as in the training of women for the 
care of the sick in times of war and epidemics. 

Hospital Day was first observed on May 12, 1921. 
The suggestion that this day be set apart for mak¬ 
ing people better acquainted with their hospitals 
came from Matthew O. Foley, editor of Hospital 
Management, who was warmly supported by the 
late President Harding. Since then it has had the 
hearty cooperation of ex-President Coolidge, Presi¬ 
dent Hoover, hospital authorities and the public. 
From the United States and Canada the idea has 
spread to England, where the Prince of Wales has 
expressed his interest, and to China, where the day 
is being used to break down the prejudices of the 
natives. 

After consultation with leading hospital execu¬ 
tives, the National Hospital Day Committee has 
worked out general plans for the day's observance 
which are flexible enough to meet the convenience 
of the large city hospital that can give only an 
hour or two to a program or of the small com¬ 
munity hospital that can entertain its visitors 
throughout the day. Whether the program be long 
or brief, its purpose is to make known to as many 
people as possible the magnitude of the hospital 
field and the complexity of its service. 

Few people are now found who regard a hos¬ 
pital with the almost superstitious dread that was 
common a generation ago. Yet how many know 
that the hospital industry is one of the largest in 
the country? There are about 8,000 hospitals 
in the United States and Canada. The value of 
these, including grounds, buildings and equipment, 
in 1924, was estimated at about five thousand 
million dollars, or four times the assessed valuation 
of the real estate of Chicago. Over ten million 
patients annually are cared for in these institutions. 


How many people have any idea what it means 
to care for these people, suffering from all varieties 
of ills? It is a far cry from the hospital of 
Florence Nightingale's day to the complex modern 
hospital with its constantly increasing facilities for 
diagnosing and treating disease and providing for 
the patient’s comfort and happiness. And to these 
is now added prevention, which is becoming more 
and more a prominent part of hospital work. Yet 
Florence Nightingale might have been forecasting 
the hospital of today when, nearly 100 years ago, 
she said: "As science goes on, hospitals become 
more expensive. Highly trained nurses are more 
expensive. Doctors order more expensive diets and 
appliances. Everything is supplied. Nothing is 
spared. Whatever is ordered, is had. No one asks 
where the funds come from.’’ 

Even for patients who cannot pay a dollar 
"whatever is ordered is had." Somebody must ask 
where the funds come from. And the better the 
public comes to know the hospitals, the better will 
they understand the need of equipment and the less 
criticism will there be of hospital expense. 

This is the thought behind Hospital Day: Make 
the people know their hospitals, and the hospitals 
will speak for themselves .—The Valve World. 

The Cover 

HE month of May marks the beginning of 
the 116th year of steamboat operation on 
Lake George. The original Lake George 
Steamboat Company was organized in 1817 to 
operate the Steamboat James Caldwell. In 1854 
a new company of the same name was organized. 
This was taken over by the Rensselaer and Saratoga 
Railroad, now the Saratoga Division of the Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson, in 1868. From that time to 
the present the steamboats of Lake George have 
operated as an integral part of the Delaware and 
Hudson transportation system. The picture on 
the front cover of this issue shows the landing at 
Lake George "where rail and steamer meet.” 

Appreciation 

"I suppose you will want me to give up my job, 
Henry, when we are married?” 

“How much do you earn at it?” 

"Sixty a week.” 

"That isn’t a job. That’s a career. I wouldn’t 
want to interfere with your career, girlie.” 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Super-service 

Moving a young man 6 feet, 

1 inch tall, in a plaster cast that 
separates his feet 45 inches and 
makes him helpless from the 
waist down, and in constant, 
fearful pain, is a difficult prob¬ 
lem for hospital orderlies, but a 
group of Pullman porters did it 
without discomfort to the pa¬ 
tient. He was placed in a Pull¬ 
man car drawing-room through 
the window, after the sashes had 
been removed, at the Pennsylva¬ 
nia Station, New York. Prom 
that time until he and his aunt, 
a nurse, reached Chicago, he had 
to be turned over frequently by 
the porters, whose gentle and 
courteous treatment brought 
high praise. 

* 

A Bible Prodigy 

C. W. Mills, Jr., five-year- 
old son of a Frisco section fore¬ 
man, astounded his elders by 
standing before 209 people in 
church and correctly answering 
scores of questions about Bibli¬ 
cal events and characters. Al¬ 
though the queries shot at him 
covered all the books of the 
Bible, he answered them a 1 1 
without hesitation. Master 
Mills' mother says he prefers 
Bible stories to any other kind 
and would not think of missing 
his Sunday School class each 
Sunday morning. 

+ 

Symphony Orchestra 

The "Katy Little Symphony 
Orchestra,” composed of 2 7 
Missouri-Kansas-Tcxas employes 
at Parsons, Kans.. is a recently 
developed musical organization 
which shows great promise. 
Under the direction of T. S. 
Powell, leader of the Katy- Mu¬ 
nicipal band, the musicians spent 
three months intensively study¬ 
ing orchestral music before pre¬ 
senting their first concert. Since 
the initial engagement the or¬ 
chestra has played in a number 
of cities along the line and has 
been highly complimented by 
students of music. 


Whistled Morse Code 

One winter morning the ice 
floes in the Mississippi River 
prevented the landing of a pas¬ 
senger train from a car ferry at 
Quincy Junction, Ill., although 
the passengers were discharged, 
and the train returned across the 
river to Louisiana, Mo. There 
was no telegraphic connection 
between these two points as the 
river is quite wide and the con¬ 
ductor then had to await orders. 
The resourceful telegraph oper¬ 
ator at Louisiana therefore 
climbed aboard the engine and, 
using short and long blasts to 
indicate dots and dashes, called 
the operator at Quincy Junction. 
After repeating the call several 
times it was understood and this 
novel means of telegraphic com¬ 
munication was thereafter used 
frequently. 

+ 

Handling a Camel 

Representatives of the Rail¬ 
way Express Agency at Saraso¬ 
ta, Fla., had a difficult problem 
to solve when an item arrived 
for delivery to a circus winter¬ 
ing there, billed simply as "one 
camel, loose, value $200.” 
How were they going to deliver 
the animal? Finally one of the 
drivers tied its halter rope to the 
back of a truck, put the vehicle 
in low gear, and solemnly drove 
through the streets with the 
camel as an indignant trailer to 
the quarters of its new owners. 

* 

Train-taxi Service 

The Erie has made arrange¬ 
ments with a taxi company to 
provide cab service in New York 
at fixed rates in connection with 
travel over its line between New 
York and Middletown, N. Y.. 
and points west. Rail tickets 
carry coupons entitling the pas¬ 
senger to service from the Jersey 
City terminal to all parts of 
Manhattan south of 110th 
Street and to the Brooklyn busi¬ 
ness district for 85 cents. The 
rate for children, when accom¬ 
panied. is 45 cents. 
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Heartless Railroads? 

A pretty, 24-year-old young 
lady, striving desperately t » 
reach the bedside of her mother 
in Detroit, who was dying of 
cancer, was discovered in the 
bunker of a refrigerator car by a 
Rock Island trainman at Dal- 
hart, Tex. She had not slept 
for three nights and her meager 
supply of food had given out. 
Local railroad men provided her 
with food, a place to sleep, some 
money, and transportation to 
Chicago. Commenting on the 
incident, the Dalhart Texan 
said, "That experience just 
shows that busy and highly effi¬ 
cient railroad men have the milk 
of human kindness in their 
hearts.” 


bust Rail Run 

A London Northeastern Rail¬ 
way passenger train recently 
covered the 76 miles from Peter¬ 
borough to King’s Cross in 66 
minutes, averaging nearly 70 
miles an hour. This remark¬ 
able time was made despite a 
speed restriction to 10 miles 
an hour at one point. On two 
stretches of track the train 
reached its maximum speed. 60 
miles per hour. 

* 

"Old Ironsides '’ Popular 

Two special trains, in addi¬ 
tion to the regularly scheduled 
service, were necessary to carry 
the 1,100 persons from points 
on the Louisville and Nashville 
to New Orleans to view the 
historic frigate "Old Ironsides” 
when it was on exhibition at 
the latter point. Although an 
attractive round trip rate was 
named from Birmingham and 
intermediate points to New Or¬ 
leans, no excessive amount of 
travel was anticipated until the 
last minute when the road's 
operating department had to 
furnish special day coaches, tour¬ 
ist sleepers, and standard Pull¬ 
man sleepers to handle the traffic. 




C ?T ime 

O NE may lose and regain a 
friend; one may lose and re¬ 
gain money; opportunity ig¬ 
nored may come again; but time lost 
is lost forever. 

A minute is the biggest little thing 
there is. Save it! Use it! There 
is nothing more valuable, nothing 
that should be more appreciated. 

Next in importance to being on 
time is being there ahead of time. It 
may mean a moment wasted, but be¬ 
ing behind time may lose an hour, 
a day, a week, a month, or a year. 

—Allan F. Wright. 




